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YOUR STAKE IN THE 
NATIONAL LIBRARY 


by Marjorie Alldritt, U.B.C. 


There is a temptation, perhaps, to regard our 
new National Library as the institution which 
will give to Canada the type of service already 
provided by the Library of Congress. We should 
remember that many of the services which col- 
lege and university libraries might well ask of 
their national library are already being perform- 
ed most efficiently by the Library of Congress, 
which, in effect, functions rather more as a 
library centre for the entire continent than as 
the congressional collection for which it was 
originally intended. 

In some fields of service to Canadian libraries, 
of course, its facilities are inadequate, and it is 
primarily here that we should ask the National 
Library’s help. It is unreasonable to expect that 
funds will be immediately available for any 
vastly expanded and elaborate program; it is 
therefore, most important that we choose our 
immediate objectives with a high degree of 
discrimination. 

It is our hope at U.B.C. that the National 
Library will produce and keep up to date an 
expansion of the Library of Congress classifi- 
cation for ‘Canadian history and literature. The 
present outline is inadequate for our purposes, 
and we are using a scheme devised by Dr. Lamb 
while he was librarian. The chief need is con- 
tinuous revision to bring it up to date. If the 
National Library could develop such an expan- 
sion, preferably in co-operation with the Library 
of Congress, the existence of such a framework 
might bring to the minds of American librar- 
ians much Canadian material heretofore ignored. 
Those libraries which do not require the expan- 
sion could continue to use only the basic 
numbers. 


Will the National Library publish the union 
catalogue it is compiling? The cost of compiling 
it in print, and of keeping it up-to-date would 
seem prohibitive at any time, and microfilm 
(as an alternative) does not seem to be a 
convenient form for ready reference. I do not 
believe that there is a sufficiently general need 
for such a tool. 

The question of the union catalogue naturally 
suggests inter-library loans. Would it be better 
for the National Library to forward requests 
directly to the holding libraries instead of 
returning them with information to the borrow- 
er? We are not sure, and should appreciate 
comments. 

The Reference services of Canadian univer- 
sities might find it most convenient to have 
Canadian and foreign government documents 
distributed by the National Library. Its official 
position suggests that it should be most success- 
ful in acquiring such publications, and much 
duplication of effort would be avoided. 

The selling of catalogue cards is a suggestion 
that naturally comes to mind. It is unlikely that 
Canadian books and government documents 
will, in the near future, have a large volume of 
sales to libraries, and I believe, too, that the 
production of cards would be most expensive. 
Since the National Library must catalogue its 
own books, however, it is possible that by using 
the processes of xerography and multilith, it 
would not cost them too much to provide 
enough extra copies to supply at least Canadian 
libraries. Such libraries would probably be more 
than willing to pay a slightly higher price than 
is presently asked for L.C. cards. It woudd still 
pay us well. The Library of Congress is now 
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cataloguing the major Canadian publications, 
and would possibly be very happy to patronize 
their neighbour’s service instead. 

I have left the matter of Canadiana until the 
shorter topics were disposed of, since it pre- 
sents a rather more lengthy problem. I think 
we would all agree that there is a need for the 
tool which Canadiana professes to be, but that 
there is room for some discussion of its present 
policies. 

1. It is desirable that entries be more up-to- 
date. In the March 1955 issue, for example, the 
first 1955 publication occurs on the seventh 
page. The first six contain largely 1954’s, with 
some 1953 and 1952 publications. I feel, how- 
ever, that this is a fault which will be largely 
overcome with time, staff and money. More- 
over, the fault may well lie elsewhere than with 
the staff of Canadiana. Since they will not list 
material unless they have it in hand, it behooves 
the Queen’s Printer and other government 
departments to do their share; possibly other 
libraries should contribute entries, as well. 

2. Only one annual cumulation has been 
produced; for the rest, we have tags marking 
the multitude of indexes. It is suggested that 
the monthly indexes should be cumulated as they 
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go along. B.N.B., issued weekly, cumulates its 
indexes monthly, issues quarterly cumulations, 
then an annual volume. L.C, issues two separate 
cumulations yearly, followed by an annual three- 
volume edition. 

3. It is suggested that Canadiana include, 
beside printed material, maps, films, and radio 
scripts. Much of the creative writing in Canada 
is being done expressly for these latter media, 
and will probably remain unpublished otherwise. 
Should municipal as well as provincial and 
federal documents be included? The latter are 
not now covered thoroughly, according to those 
who work with them; it would be infinitely 
more difficult to assemble a majority of docu- 
ments from the large number of widely dispersed 
cities across Canada. 

4. I would venture the following suggestions 
regarding its format: 

The headings, although done in heavy type, 
do not seem to stand out well on the page; 
could this be due to the almost equally heavy 
and widely spaced lettering of the remaining 
type? More contrast and compactness of entries 
might help. 

At the end of the documents in the English 
section, “Canada, Wildlife Service” is followed 
by “Canada. Experimental Station”, “Canadian 
Commercial Corporation, Lomer, Gerhard Rich- 
ard, 1882— comp.” etc. These headings, which are 
apparently related to government documents, 
but aren’t, perhaps could be christened “Govern- 
ment documents, sort of.” The Lomer book on 
Stephen Leacock, by the way, has a cross- 
reference under “Canada. National Library”, but 
Lomer, though a personal author, does not 
appear in the index, nor does Leacock. Even 
the aforementioned x ref. merely directs one to 
Lomer, and does not indicate where said Lomer 
may be found. We found the “funny alphabet” 
by accident. Why should government documents 
not be covered in the index? 

In the same section of the January, 1954 
issue, we find two entries for Canadiana, 1952 
cumulation, one in English and one in French. 
—together they occupy 4% inches of column. 
Why does the French entry not follow the 
French documents, but better still, why couldn’t 
all these entries be interfiled, either with the 
main document alphabet, or, preferably, the 
non-document alphabet? 

Why is it necessary to enter each new num- 
ber of a series or a report? For example, individ- 
ual volumes of city directories; D.B.S. External 
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Trade Section’s Review of foreign trade; first 
half year, 1954, etc. This indicates that the 
main function of Canadiana is a buying list. 
Could the Queen’s Printer’s monthly list of 
government documents not perform this service? 
It would save much space and expense if open 
entries could ‘be included once, to reappear only 
for changes of title, etc. 


5. It would be interesting to know how 
many of us would prefer to see Canadiana 
organized as a single alphabetical list, rather 
than in its present classified form, plus index. 
This would save the expense of compiling and 
cumulating the index, and make for much 
swifter searching of each issue. If a subject 
approach is required, possibly a subject index 
would. suffice. 


We may legitimately hope that much research 
may be undertaken in, and the results published 
by, the National Library as it grows in resources 
and years. It would be pleasant to think that 
eventually some program approximating the 
interne program of the Library of Congress may 
give Canadian Library school graduates a post- 
graduate training in the latest methods and instil 
in them a pride and feeling of unity of Canadian 
library circles which they may carry back 
to positions in every part of the country. There 
is perhaps an opportunity here for the training 
of bi-lingual librarians who could do much to 
unify the French and English speaking library 
movements. 


The National Library will be in position to 
detect the gaps in Canadian scholarship, and 
may be able to suggest untouched fields of 
research, Let us not expect or demand too 
much in the beginning but let us be imaginative 
in plans for the future. 


(This paper was presented by Miss Alldritt 
at the Reference Section of the B.C.L.A. 
Conference in May.) 


John Forsyth 


It is with regret that we record the death on 
August 14, 1955, of Mr. John Forsyth, who for 
thirteen years was associated with the Provin- 
cial Library and Archives and who for nearly 
thirty years was the good friend of book 
collectors in the Pacific Northwest through 
“The Old Fort Book and Print Shop”. 
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Born in’ Edinburgh, in 1881, John Forsyth 
received his early education at George Heriot’s 
Hospital School. His natural interest in books 
led him to librarianship, which he entered by 
serving a five-year apprenticeship under Dr. 
Hew Morrison at the Edinburgh Public Library 
and by completing a course in library science 
at the London School of Economics. For a time 
thereafter he served as Chief Librarian of the 
Glasgow Athenaeum. About this time ‘Andrew 
Carnegie gave $500,000 to the Glasgow City 
Library, and the librarian, Dr. F. T. Barrett, 
invited Mr. Forsyth to organize a branch library 
system. Under ‘his direction fifteen branches 
were put into operation. In addition he also 
assisted in building up the private library of 
Andrew ‘Carnegie at Skibo Castle. Later he 
returned to Edinburgh and among other posts 
served as Librarian and Assistant Secretary to 
the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. 


In 1912 Mr. Forsyth came to Canada and 
engaged in private library work. He classitied 
and catalogued the library at Margaret Eaton 
College and reorganized the book department of 
the Upper Canada Tract Society. In April, 1913 
he joined the staff of the Provincial Library 
and served in many capacities, moving with the 
library and archives to the new wing especially 
built to house the growing collections. He was 
largely responsible for the Provincial Library s 
first venture into bibliography with the publica- 
tion in 1916 of “A bibliography of publications 
on the war contained in the Provincial Library” 
and in 1917 of “A bibliography of publications on 
ships, shipbuilding, and ship subsidies contained 
in the Provincial Library”. During the illness of 
E, O. S. Scholefield, Mr. Forsyth acted as his 
deputy and, following the death of Mr. Schole- 
field late in 1919, Mr, Forsyth was appointed 
Provincial Librarian and Archivist in January, 
1920. This position he held until July, 1926 when 
he resigned and established his book store on 
Fort Street. Many a librarian and book collector 
has happy memories of hours spent in browsing 
the shelves/of “The Old Fort Book Shop” and 
of interesting conversations with its soft-voiced, 
lanky proprietor. In 1943 Mr. Forsyth moved 
his business to Parksville, where he remained 
actively at work until his death. 

W.E.I. 
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P.N.L.A. Conference Report 


‘More than three hundred persons registered 
at the 45th annual conference of the P.N.L.A. 
held at the Gearhart Hotel from August 29-31 
and came away convinced that the Oregon coast 
is a lovely place and the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association “a good thing”. 

At the first general session most of the com- 
mittee reports proved to be of a non-controver- 
sial nature and were adopted without change. 
The amendment proposed by the Constitution 
Committee regarding the P.N.B.C. board of 
directors, however, was re-worded. The by-law 
now allows the P.N.B.C. board to submit their 
annual budget after the P.N.L.A. conference, 
but carries a proviso that no alteration in the 
scale of financial support may be allowed with- 
out the approval of the membership of P.N.L.A. 
A definite policy was also laid down and ap- 
proved for the granting of life membership in 
P.N.L.A. 


Two other important motions were carried 
at this meeting. One admitted Alberta into the 
P.N.L.A. area and the other provided for the 
employment of a part-time paid secretary to 
the board. 


The second general session took the form of 
a banquet, at which the main speaker was 
Senator Richard Neuberger, who did not give 
his scheduled address on the Lolo Trail of 
Lewis and Clark, but spoke instead of the 
Library Services Bill soon to come before 
Congress. 


The third general session was devoted to 
reports from other library associations. High- 
light of the B.C. report was the announcement 
of the achievement of a successful scheme of 
certification for librarians of the province. Idaho 
announced the formation of its first public 
library district on August 1 and a resultant 
surge of public interest. Montana now has a 
field librarian to do extension work and is 
organizing a “Friends of the Library” group 
at the state level. Oregon reported failure of a 
bill to provide grants in aid, but progress in the 
matter of organization of some regional public 
libraries. Washington reported that money from 
the sale of state timber had been voted for a 
new State Library building and that some in- 
creased grants were being given. Twelve thous- 
and dotlars had been granted the Seattle Public 
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Library for their state-wide service to the blind. 
New buildings were reported for the libraries 
of Mt. Vernon, Snohomish County (Everett) 
and the county library at Spokane. 


Following these reports the two national 
library association presidents, John Richards 
and Willard Ireland, were introduced and given 
a great ovation. Mr. Richards spoke about 
organizational changes in the A.L.A. resulting 
from the Board of Management survey and 
discussed the Library Services Bill, which will 
provide funds for library demonstrations. Mr. 
Ireland closed the meeting with an excellent 
description of the work of the 'C.L.A. during its 
first ten years. 


The theme of the fourth general session was 
“Co-operation”. This was developed first by a 
panel of publishers, jobbers, and booksellers. 
This group was followed by Ralph Esterquist, 
Director of the Midwest Inter-Library Center 
of Chicago, who discussed “British and Ameri- 
can methods in inter-library co-operation.” 
Since Mr. Esterquist had spent the year of 
1953-54 in England as a Fullbright senior re- 
search fellow studying this subject, he was 
able to make a most effective comparison. 


The last general session of the conference 
took the form of a luncheon at which the speak- 
er was Rabbi Julius J. Nobel of Portland. Tak- 
ing as his theme, “What do we want out of a 
book,” Rabbi Nobel gave one of the most inter- 
esting addresses any library meeting has ever 
heard. It is recommended for your reading 
when printed in the P.N.L.A. Quarterly. 


No report of the conference would be com- 
plete without some mention of the Tuesday 
evening clam bake, which introduced many of 
us to our first real clams. They were delicious 
we found, especially when eaten on the beach 
as we sat around a large bonfire. Our only 
disappointment lay in the fact that the fine fire 
was not actually used to cook the clams as we 
had ‘hoped it would ‘be. We suspect that they 
were grilled in civilized fashion in the hotel and 
then smuggled out-of-doors! 


After everyone had eaten and relaxed around 
the fire for a couple of hours, we reassembled 
in the hotel and were delightfully entertained 
by a group of madrigal singers, the Vancouver 
Choraleers. These young people sang, unac- 
companied, a group of lovely songs, many of 
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which were familiar old English folksongs. The 
evening’s fun concluded with a demonstration 
of square dancing by four couples from nearby 
Warrenton. 

All sections of P.N.L.A. reported successful 
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meetings during the conference and members 
appear to have been pleased with workshops 
arranged by the Adult Education and Public 
Relations Committees. 

Amy Hutcheson. 


LIBRARIANSHIP AS A PROFESSION 


by Elizabeth Magee, Carnegie Library, 
Windsor, Ontario. 


In the study of librarianship as a profession, 
the first step, and in many ways the most 
difficult, is the definition of the word, “profes- 
sion”, a word so overlooked in these days of 
“professional” photographers, “professional” 
hairdressers, and even “professional” hockey- 
players that its original meaning is greatly 
obscured. By examining such established and 
recognized professions as law and medicine, 
however, and by selecting those features com- 
mon to both that set them apart from trades 
and just plain work, we may reasonably hope 
to arrive at some standard by which to measure 
the “professional” quality of librarianship. 

One of the basic distinctions between a pro- 
fession and an occupation is the type and amount 
of education necessary as a prerequisite for 
admittance to the profession. This usually in- 
cludes university graduation and additional post- 
graduate work with both the amount and con- 
tent of the study being strictly dictated by the 
profession itself. Professional education, further- 
more, is based on a broad background of 
knowledge that gives the student the basic 
theory of his profession, which he must later 
apply according to his own judgment and the 
individual case at hand. Occupational training, 
however, is largely a matter of acquiring skill 
in certain practical techniques. The doctor, for 
example, draws upon his background knowledge 
toe diagnose and determine treatment for an 
individual case, unlike the laboratory techni- 
cian, who uses a skilled and practical technique, 
requiring study and training but not necessar- 
ily education, to meet certain predictable and 
relatively prescribed situations. 

A second distinguishing feature of the profes- 
sion is that of organization and self-regulation. 
In examining each profession one finds that, as 
the background of knowledge was enlarged and 
the emphasis in preparation for the practice of 
the work was laid more and more heavily on 


theory, study-groups were organized for the 
exchange of knowledge and the comparison of 
experience. Although these study-groups were 
not in the beginning professional organizations, 
their members came to feel in time a solidarity 
and a common interest and to regard themselves 
as members of a distinct group within society, 
characterized by the type of work to which 
they had dedicated themselves. As the group 
solidarity grew, a sense of responsibility grew 
with it. This growing sense of responsibility and 
consequent loyalty to the ideals of the emerging 
profession resulted in the drafting of regulations 
governing the education required and of codes 
of ethics in order that those who claimed 
membership in the profession would have to 
measure up to certain definite standards. Event- 
ually the government recognized these standards 
by means of the granting of some form of 
certification and in the end accepted the judg- 
ment of the profession as final in all matters 
relating to the admission of new members so 
that there emerged the self-regulated, “closed” 
professions that we find today, such as medicine 
and law, whose standards are set by the pro- 
fessional association itself and are supported by 
legislation. 

A sense of ethical responsibility is another 
hallmark of all professions, whose members are 
concerned with the welfare of their clients not 
with personal profit. We do not expect our doc- 
tor to decide on an operation because he would 
like the fee, nor do we expect our lawyer to 
foment trouble in order to do more business. 
In any profession it is the nature of the work 
as an ideal of service that attracts recruits not 
the hope of financial reward. 

If professional people are dedicated to their 
work in the public service, it follows that they 
are intensely interested in the improvement and 
extension of this work. The communication and 
dissemination of knowledge through research 
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centres and professional literature is a further 
mark of the true profession, and the individual 
member not only tries to keep abreast with the 
growing body of knowledge but endeavours to 
add to it. 


What, now, of librarianship? How does it 
measure up to the standards that have been 
found common to all professions? As early as 
1876 Melvil Dewey said that, “The time has at 
last come when a librarian may, without assump- 
tion, speak of his occupation as a profession.” 
Although Dewey was one of those who set 
librarianship on the road to becoming a profes- 
sion, when he spoke in 1876 he spoke largely 
with the faith of the prophet rather than 
the fact of the ‘historian. For centuries there 
had been libraries and for centuries there had 
been scholars who looked after those libraries. 
But there had been no conception of a library 
profession. Similarly, there had been for many 
years before Dewey relatively untrained clerical 
workers who managed small subscription librar- 
ies and among both groups there had been 
many who manifested the highest ideals of 
librarianship. It was, however, only with the 
formation of the first library association and 
with the publication of regularly-appearing 
periodical material devoted wholly to librarian- 
ship that librarians began the historic process 
that could lead to professionalism; when, that 
is to say, they became conscious of themselves 
as a distinct group and began to function as a 
group, a step that was taken in 1876 by the 
formation of the American Library Association 
and in 1877 by the formation of the Library 
Association. After three-quarters of a century 
we may well take a look at librarianship in the 
light of the standards and qualities of profes- 
sionalism, 


Through the accreditation of library schools 
librarians have done much to set up acceptable 
standards for professional education. The gen- 
erally accepted minimum education for admit- 
tance to the field is a university degree plus one 
year of graduate study in librarianship. In 
addition to the Bachelor of Library Science 
degree many schools now give masters’ degrees 
for further study and a few are also granting 
doctorates. This educational background is com- 
parable to that required by the secondary school 
teacher and is in line with the academic back- 
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ground plus specialized study common to all 
professions. There is not yet, however, the 
uniformity of educational standards or the more 
regulated curricula of the recognized profes- 
sions. For every fully accredited school there 
are others that give part of the librarian’s 
training in undergraduate years to the detri- 
ment of the student’s general knowledge. Again, 
there is as yet no uniformity in the qualifications 
required for the masters’ degree. Until such 
differences in education are overcome and until 
there is a more general agreement among 
librarians concerning the educational background 
necessary for admittance to the field of work, 
librarianship will have difficulty in laying claim 
to the status of a mature profession. 


What of the second common feature of the 
professions, that of group organization? It is 
obvious that the work of the various library 
associations has been one of the strongest in- 
fluences in the progress of librarianship toward 
full professional status. The American Library 
Association, the Library Association, the Cana- 
dian Library Association, and the various 
provincial and state groups have worked unre- 
mittingly for higher standards of service, 
better education, research in library problems, 
and communication of library ideas. The work 
of such organizations can certainly compare in 
strength and scope with that of any professional 
association. But here, too, librarianship still 
falls short. “The A.L.A.,” Pierce Butler has 
written in ‘Library Quarterly,’ “was established 
in a library age of formal rather than functional 
definition. For the purposes of membership, 
anyone who worked in a library or was inter- 
ested in libraries was regarded as a librarian. 
Hence the organization has always been what 
the American Medical Association would be 
if it enrolled druggists, nurses, and hospital 
clerks as well as physicians, gave them all an 
equal vote, and evaded ill-advised majority 
decisions by political manipulations, Unques- 
tionably our association has done much good 
for librarians and for libraries. Yet it is more 
a labour union than a learned society. Its chief 
virtues are its weight as a pressure group and 
its dexterity in vocational propaganda.” When 
the A.L.A. was formed, membership could not 
be restricted to properly trained librarians be- 
cause nobody quite knew what a properly 
trained or qualified librarian ought to be. In 
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1876 educational techniques and definitions of 
service for librarians had not been established. 
The lack of restrictive rules of membership, 
however, ‘has resulted in the present situation 
in which, although A.L.A. and ‘C.L.A. act as 
highly responsible professional organizations 
should act, neither, in the strictest definition of 
of the term, is a “professional” association at all. 
Our associations are still in the evolutionary 
stage of the study-group. 


Librarians have come a long way along the 
path that leads from the study-group to the 
professional organization. They have, for ex- 
ample, agreed on a code of ethics for the 
profession; the American Library Association 
has been accrediting library schools since 1924; 
certification regulations have been adopted 
already by the governments of Ontario, British 
Columbia, and a number of states in the United 
States. Each year sees more progress made in 
the definition and improvement of library 
service, And yet, librarianship has, perhaps, 
not quite reached the position of a fully mature 
profession. 


What is there, then, that librarians can do to 
achieve this maturity? 


The first and most obvious course for librar- 
ians to take if they want to be considered pro- 
fessional people is to act as professional people. 
If an essential quality of the profession is intelli- 
gent service in the public interest, then librar- 
ians must be willing to supply that intelligent 
and selfless service. This is not to say that they 
should serve for nothing or for sub-standard 
salaries as they have done for too many years, 
but that their service should not be given for 
wages alone and should not be measured or 
curtailed in relation to wages. Any professional 
organization, even though it may be partly 
concerned with salaries, must remember this. 
What we need are librarians who see them- 
selves part of the community and who work 
that their library may become an integral and 
functional part of community life. 


If we wish librarians to act as professional 
people, however, we must also recognize that 
there is much in library service at the present 
time that hinders them in this action. The great 
difficulty is that librarianship is often not defined 
well enough within libraries themselves to make 
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possible positions that are wholly or largely of 
a professional kind. In many institutions quali- 
fied librarians are struggling under a heavy 
load of routine work, and it has been found that 
where professional duties are mixed with too 
much routine work the mechanical work, which 
must be done, will usually be done first. In such 
a situation the librarian, unless a very consci- 
entious and perceptive person, may tend to 
become less and less professional in outlook 
and more and more lost in the routine, technical 
work. 


This does not mean that such technical work 
is unimportant in the functioning of a library. 
In the past librarians have caused a great deal 
of ill-feeling among their staffs by their ‘often 
apparently arbitrary giving and withholding of 
the title of librarian. One moment we give 
people work to do and the next, tell them that 
they are incapable of doing it. We give un- 
trained staff what seems to be professional 
work, similar at least, to work they see the 
librarians doing, and then take away any pride 
they may have in their jobs by telling them, 
“Of course, you are not professional.” The lack 
of definition is harmful both to the trained 
librarians and to the clerical staff, and as long 
as it continues there will be an artificial rather 
than a functional dividing line between the two 
groups. 


Librarians must also work toward the forma- 
tion of a professional library organization for 
this is one of the basic features of the accepted 
profession and usually precedes recognition by 
the public. In Canada, although it is desirable 
on the nation-wide level as well, such organiza- 
tion is best started on the provincial level. 
Libraries are usually regulated by the depart- 
ments of education and legal recognition, there- 
fore, would have to be made by the provinces. 
Such a new organization should not try to usurp 
the privileges or duties of the older associations, 
however, such as the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation, but should try to supplement their 
work in the same way that the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation supplements the work of 
the Canadian Education Association. 


The third item that librarians must make 
themselves responsible for is the attitude of the 
public toward the whole library field. Unless 
each librarian recognizes that his personal con- 
tacts and relations with the public are all 








important, the larger efforts of the library 
associations will be of little use. He must 
personally encourage promising young people 
to take up the work, he must personally see 
that his library plays its proper part in com- 
munity life, he must keep up with library litera- 
ture, he must work with his associations, he 
must broaden his mind and his interests, and 
he must make sure that he himself is the best 
possible example of a professional librarian. 


(The above is an abridgement of an article 
that appeared in the May, 1955, issue of the 
Ontario Library Review. Our thanks are due to 
the author and to the Review for their permis- 
sion to use it here.) 


A Selection of Recent 
British Columbia Provincial 
Government Publications 


GENERAL 

British Columbia, Canada extends an invita- 
tion to industry. (1955). (Department of 
Trade and Industry.) 

Natural resources (actual and potential) 
industry, government, history, education, 
health and welfare, communcations. A 
“popular” type of introduction to the prov- 
ince. 

A Review of resources, production and gov- 


ernmental finances. Fifteenth edition, June 
Ist, 1955. 1955. (Department of Finance.) 


BIRDS 
The Birds of British Columbia. (3) The 
Shorebirds. Text by C. J. Guiget; illustra- 
tions by Frank L. Beebe. 1955. (Depart- 
ment of Education. Provincial Museum. 
Handbook no. 8.) Price 50 cents. 


CLIMATE 
Climate of British Columbia; tables of temper- 
ature, precipitation, and sunshine; report 
for 1954. 1955. (Department of Agriculture.) 


COAL 
Coal reserves of the Hasler Creek-—Pine River 
area, British Columbia, by N. D. McKech- 
nie. 1955. (Department of Mines. Bulletin 
no. 36.) 


B.C.L.A. 


FORBIDDEN PLATEAU 
The Natural history of the Forbidden Plateau 
area, Vancouver Island, British Columbia. 
by George A. Hardy. 1955. (Department of 
Education. Provincial museum.) 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Forest management, by C. D. Orchard. 1955. 
Third (revised) edition. (Department of 
Lands and Forests. Forest service. Publi- 
cation B. 40.) 


GEOLOGY 
Geology of the Cowichan Lake area, Vancou- 
ver Island, British Columbia, by James T. 
Fyles. 1955. (Department of Mines. Bulle- 
tin no. 37.) 


GRASSES 
The Grasses of British Columbia, by William 
A. Hubbard, illustrations by Frank L. 
Beebe, April 1955. 1955. (Department of 
Education. Provincial Museum. Handbook 
No. 9.) Price 50 cents. 


PEACE RIVER 
The Peace River district. 1955. (Department 
of Lands and Forests. Lands service. Bul- 


letin no. 25, revised.) 


SHELLFISH 
The Edible molluscs of British Columbia, by 
D. B. Quayle. Revised, 1955. (Department 
of Fisheries.) 


NEW PERIODICAL 
Quarterly bulletin of economic conditions in 
British Columbia. Volume 1, number 1, 
January 1 — June 30, 1955. (Department of 
Trade and Industry. Bureau of Economics 
and Statistics.) 
J. G. Chope. 


Reviews 

Rothstein, Samuel. “The development of 
reference services through academic traditions, 
public library practice and special librarianship.” 
Chicago, Association of college and reference 
libraries. 1955. 124 p. $3.25 (cloth binding). 
$2.75 (paper cover). 

Librarians have been curiously reluctant to 
search their family history with any degree of 
persistence or sustained effort. The reason for 
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the lack of historical study is probably the youth 
of the professional child rather than the fear 
of the tattling bones of another Casanova in 
the closet, but it is most certainly time that we 
began to look more closely at our past if we are 
to make any kind of a judgment of our present 
position in the community and to form soundly- 
based plans for future service. With what is the 
first full-length book to be published by the 
Association of College and Reference Libraries, 
Samuel Rothstein, of the University of British 
Columbia, makes a noteworthy contribution in 
this not over-crowded field of library history. 

The book, which is substantially Dr. Roth- 
stein’s Ph.D. thesis, accepted by the University 
of Illinois, is a study of the development of 
reference services rendered by the major re- 
search libraries of the United States largely 
betwen 1875 and 1940. Although he defines the 
term “research” rather closely, Dr. Rothstein 
examines the work not only of the university 
and special library but of the public library as 
well in the reference field, and he explores fully 
both the needs that gave rise to the various 
types of library service and the backgrounds of 
the different services. In addition, he deals 
extensively with the present and continuing 
contributions of the several types of reference 
service, 

In a concluding chapter, which is an excellent 
summary of the whole work, Dr. Rothstein 
also takes a bold look ahead to a time when, he 
feels, the reference librarian will be recognized 
as “a full partner in research”. 

Dr. Rothstein’s book is a first-rate piece of 
scholarship, but it is also an extremely readable 
one that gives a refreshingly new perspective 
to the reference services of libraries. It should 
prove of special interest and use to all who are 
concerned with librarianship and its place among 
the professions. 


M.D.M. 


Library Notes 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA LIBRARY 

Movement was the keynote at the University 
of British Columbia Library this summer, with 
staff members ranging -wide over two contin- 
ents. Joan O’Rourke and Doreen Taylor spent 
three months in Europe and Marguerite Ford 
managed to cover England and France in a 
month. Melva Dwyer visited Yucatan and other 
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parts of Mexico. Professional meetings drew 
Eleanor ‘Mercer, Marjorie Alldritt and Neal Har- 
low to Saskatoon (C.L.A.) where the latter two 
gave papers; Neal Harlow, sans luggage, repre- 
sented the Library and B.C.L.A. at the A.L.A. 
conference in Philadelphia; Eleanor Mercer, 
Anne Smith, Neal Harlow, Alice Rutherford, 
Marjorie Alldritt and Doreen Fraser attended 
the P.N.L.A. meeting in Gearhart. (Doreen 
Fraser gave a paper and Marjorie Alldritt 
chaired the panel on Cataloguing.) Earlier in 
the year Doreen Fraser had gone to Milwaukee 
for the Medical Library Association conference 
and in midsummer Bill Bell spent two months 
at the University of California Library (Berke- 
ley) working on a bibliographical study under 
a U.B/JC. research grant. Neal Harlow (again) 
was off to Pasadena to deliver a paper at the 
first far western meeting of the Bibliographical 
Society of America. Sam Rothstein went no- 
where, but had his doctoral dissertation, “The 
Development of Reference Services in Ameri- 
can Research Libraries,’ published by the 
Association of College and Reference Libraries 
as A.C.R.L. Monograph No. 14. 

Within the walls there was also much move- 
ment. Claire Shanahan and Phyllis Russell 
resigned from their positions in the Reference 
Division, as did Meg Little from the Catalogu- 
ing Division. Elizabeth Elias, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota Library School, joined 
the staff in August in the Cataloguing Division. 
Gerry Dobbin and Nancy Macdonald have 
resigned to attend library school. 

Even the building was the subject of con- 
siderable activity. The steps and front wall 
were transformed into stage and backdrop 
respectively for the outdoor production of “The 
Trojan Women”. Concrete pavement has, re- 
placed the well worn grass in front of the 
library and the reading rooms and lobby of the 
original building got a coat of paint—their first 
since the erection of the library in 1925. 


S.R. 


NEW WESTMINSTER PUBLIC LIBRARY 

This has been a summer of weddings and 
leavings that has kept the staff in a whirl. On 
July 20, Miss Constance Hackforth, reference 
librarian, became the bride of Mr. J. M. Towart 
and on September 17, Miss Patricia Middleditch, 
circulation librarian, was married to Mr. John 
Pratt. Both Mrs. Towart and Mrs. Pratt are 
remaining on the library staff. 
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On August 15, Miss June Wilson, children’s ° 


librarian for the past year, resigned to return 
to Quebec to take charge of the McLennan 
Travelling Library of MacDonald College. We 
have been fortunate in replacing Miss ‘Wilson 
with Miss Shirley Ellison, graduate of the 
University of B.C. and the School of Librarian- 
ship of the University of Washington, who 
comes to us in October from the Seattle Public 
Library. 

Miss Beth Bowden of the clerical staff re- 
signed August 31 and her place has been taken 
by Mrs. Joyce Hogben. 

A.H. 


VANCOUVER PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The date has not yet been set for the bull- 
dozer to report for duty on the new Vancouver 
Public Library lot. However, the architects 
expect to have the plans completed by the 
middle of October. In the meantime a start has 
been made towards the organization of new 
Literature and Language, Social Science, and 
General Information and History divisions by 
dividing the books and catalogues in the old 
Circulation and Reference Departments. Also 
as part of the reorganization for the new library, 
the Acquisitions Department, Catalogue De- 
partment and the Bindery are being set up as 
divisions of the Technical Services Department 
under the direction of Miss Bessie Greenwood, 
who is also head of the Catalogue Division. 
Other new appointments include Mr. Morton 
Jordan, head of the Acquisitions Division and 
Miss Margaret Ford, head of the Collingwood 
Branch. Miss Joan Selby, ‘has gone to the Ker- 
risdale Branch, Miss Margaret Turnbull, from 
the Calgary Public Library, to the Collingwood 
Branch, and Miss Marion Bishop, from the 
3usiness and Economics Library, Columbia 
University, to the Kitsilano Branch. 


M.C. 


OKANAGAN REGIONAL LIBRARY 

The Okanagan experienced its best summer 
in many a long year and it seems particularly 
hard this fall to settle down once more to the 
pressure of winter activities. All holidays are 
over and all the senior staff are back for an- 
other year at least. 

Recent gifts to our reference collection in- 
clude “The English Dialect Dictionary,” in six 
volumes, and the “Ridpath Library of Universal 


B.C.L.A. 


Literature”, in twenty-five volumes. Both sets 
complete, and in perfect condition. 

Mr. H. Norman Lidster was a recent visitor 
to Kelowna on business concerned with the 
mis-statements made in the press about the 


Public Library Commission grants. 
A.L.S. 


VANCOUVER ISLAND REGIONAL 
LIBRARY 

We take great pleasure in announcing that on 
July 29, 1955, the final payment was made on 
our new headquarters building, leaving a zero 
balance in the special building fund account 
set up in July, 1954. 

Our board is now considering a revision of 
the salary scale, and, with the building paid for, 
there is a strong possibility that money will be 
available in 1956 to bring our salaries mcre into 
line with those of other libraries in the province. 

Staff changes this summer have followed the 
usual pattern. Three clerical workers have left 
and have been replaced, but the more serious 
shortage of two professionals still stands. The 
library lost one of its best friends and greatest 
workers through the death, on August 29, of 
Mrs. Kathleen Browning. Mrs. Browning was 
for many years the mainspring of library inter- 
est at Courtenay, and had been the custodian of 
our local branch since 1953. The loss is a 
personal one for the older members of the 
headquarters staff, to whom she was a well- 
loved friend. 

In keeping with our policy of having our 
branches divorced completely from other enter- 
prises, we were pleased to be able to move our 
Qualicum Beach branch to new and _ larger 
quarters at the beginning of August. Now, out 
of twenty-one outlets, only the nine smallest 
ones share accommodation. Two of them are 
in rural schools, one in a municipal office and 
the others in private dwellings. 

Our visitors have been few this summer. Apart 
from the delegates to the Qualicum conference 
who managed to call to see our building, we 
were pleased to welcome Miss Hope Hodges 
of the Fraser Valley Regional Library, Miss 
Mary Donaldson, Provincial Librarian from 
Saskatchewan, Mr. John Roedde of Thunder 
Bay, ‘Ontario, and Mrs. Harriet Scheldrup, 
a librarian from Moscow, Idaho. 

There has been a gratifying increase in circu- 
lation throughout the district. Comparing figures 
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with those of the summer of 1954, some of our 
branches are maintaining last year’s level, but 
the majority have circulated more than the 
anticipated number of books, and if the upswing 
continues through the fall we should have a 
record year in 1955. 


R.L.D. 


WEST VANCOUVER MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY 

Although West Vancouver reports that it 
has little news to submit to the Bulletin, its 
correspondent, Miss Beverly Kebarle, included 
an item in her letter that should be of interest 
and a source of pride to all British Columbia 
librarians. It was recently announced that the 
West Vancouver Memorial Library could boast 
a per capita reading rate of 12.8, the highest 
in Canada. This is a remarkable achievement 
on the part of Mrs. Musto and her extremely 
small staff and it also speaks well for the service 
that was given to the district for many years by 
the Public Library Commission. 


Help for the Harassed Trustee 


An unusual opportunity for public library 
trustees to learn more about their responsibilities 
and functions is made possible for the first time 
by a practical Home-Study course co-sponsored 
by the American Library Association and the 
University of Chicago. 

The American Association of Library Trus- 
tees, a section of the A.L.A. Public Libraries 
Division, is promoting the course, “How to be a 
Good Library Board 'Member”, among its mem- 
bers and also urging librarians to bring the 
opportunity to the attention of library board 
members throughout the country. 

The A.A.L.T. President, Frank T. Milligan, 
of Jefferson, lowa, in a communication to 
presidents of State Library Trustees Organiza- 
tions, said: 

. the greater responsibility for improving 
library trusteeship lies with us, the trustees. I 
hope you will use every means you have to 
spread the news of this opportunity to improve 
our work as library board members, Of the 
approximately 6,000 library boards in the 
United States, at least 1,000 should be studying 
together this winter, and at least 500 individuals 
should enroll for this course.” 

The course was prepared by Helen A. Ridg- 
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way, who, as Course Adviser, enters into “con- 
versation-by-mail” with those who enroll. Miss 
Ridgway, formerly A.L.A. Public Library 
Specialist, is presently Chief, Bureau of Library 
Services, Connecticut State Department of 
Education. 

Full information on the course may be ob- 
tained from Miss S. Janice Kee, Executive 
Secretary of the A.L.A. Public Libraries Divi- 
sion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


From Ontario 


A number of items from the committee re- 
ports of the Ontario Library Association for 
the current year will be of particular interest 
to British Columbia librarians. The full reports 
appear in the latest issue of the “Ontario Library 
Review”, but a summary of some of the past 
year’s activities will at least indicate the extra- 
ordinary vitality of the Ontario association. 

The Pensions Committee are working to 
establish a province-wide pension scheme for 
librarians, and to this end are seeking inclusion 
of certified librarians in the Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Fund. The Provincial Grants Com- 
mittee reports the total government grant for 
1955 to be $865,000, which is double the figure 
for 1954. The committee is also pressing for the 
amendment of the regulations under which 
grants are provided so that attention is given 
to special services provided by libraries. 

Worth particular attention are the reports of 
the Professional Committee and the Public Re- 
lations ‘Committee. The Professional Committee 
was formed at last year’s conference at Kitch- 
ener to investigate the possibility of forming 
an association of professional librarians and was 
largely responsible for the address of Dr. 
Althouse on professionalism, which appears on 
page 141 of the August issue of the Review. 

The Public Relations and Publicity Commit- 
tee reported that it had won the services without 
fee of the vice-president of an established firm 
of public relations consultants, who is heading 
the publicizing of the association’s current pro- 
ject—the establishment of a Provincial Library 
—from February to May. The committee also 
urges a planned public relations program, which 
it estimates would cost two thousand dollars a 
year and suggests that O.L.A. fees be increased 
to pay for a public relations consultant. 


M.B. 
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British Columbia 
Government Publications 


Extensive lists of government publications 
have appeared in the August and September 
issues of the “British Columbia Government 
News”. They provide an excellent (unintention- 
al) cumulation of the quarterly lists that have 
been appearing in this Bulletin. 
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